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The newsletter describes a data ^based° classroom for 
secondary moderately and severely handicapped students. The 
curriculum is said to reflect a shift from traditional academic to " 
junctional skills and leisure time activity, with the classroom 
environment matching this functional approach. Teaching methods • 
stress modeling, cueing, and correcting responses with total task 
analysis. Classroom communication takes the form of a clipboard 
system with information on individual students' programs, task ' 
analysis, and data collection sheets. Volunteers, some of whom are 
students, play an important role in the approach. Parents also 
volunteer so that they can learn to teach complicated skills and help 
their child generalize new skills to the home environment. (CL) 
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This is the twentieth of a series of newsletter editions which describe the activities of the 
Teaching Research Infant and Child Center. .The Teaching Research Infant and Child Center 
consists of: -„.',. . 
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Parent Training Clinic: BiH Moore " ' 
Prescrfptive Program: Gail Rogers / 
Group Home for Severely- Handicapped: Dave Templeman '{ - 
Director of Classroom l Services: Jane Toews 7* 
Integrated Preschool Program:- Sue Smiley and Kim Udell 

Elementary Classropm for . Severely Handicapped, located in Monmouth-Independence School 
District: Barbara fforbe • .- 

Secondary Classroom for 'Severely Handicapped, located''' in Monmouth-Independence School 
District: Nancy Trecker, Sheilafr Muthersbaugh, Kirt H'endrickson \* 
Secondary Classroom for Handicapped Youth In Trouble, located in Salem School District- 
Chris Hadden, Kevin Zagyva « 

Group Home ior Handicapped Youth' In Trouble: Debbie Kraus 

Training Staff:*CTorry Piazza Templeman, Carol Bunse, Tina Wilson, Joyce Petersen, Valerie 
Miller, Bruce Dalke. . - ' T 



Tt ?j? iss . ue of tne 'newsletter describes the Secondary Data Based Classroom Model*. 1 This issue d 
... yvasji prepared by Jane Toews and Bud Fredericks. . .* 



' $ * : THE SECONDARY DATA BA$ED CLASSROOM > refit and future skill requirements of this student's/ 

Tho „p ^ ii-fct! c i-u j -a. * • ^ ^educational environment?" "What are the, current and 

The focus of ^educjitaon of the moderately . and ^future rppHr *f fh< e o*-.„^4-.„ I 

severely .handicapped' student has significantly changed ' - — 

over the past ^twenty^five years. What was once 
considered adequate activity is now viewed as grossly 
inappropriate; hardly better * than qualified 
\) babysitting. The educational environment has moved 



needs .(if this student's f residential 
environment?" ^What^ are the current and futute Jskill * 
?^i$^ntp. in lfight of vocational training and p 
eventual j^racdment? ,, V t The identification of currents 
-arid rtPutujfce^ neede in educational, resi5tlentiaj , qndC 
vocational environments becomes x ^he prefniso<of ' Che 
student's educational program. * 4?'^;^ 



student's educational program. 

The curriculum at the secondarv^level must also 

"I.W^I- LL' _l J _ « u « J . ? '* * . jL 



|>i from church basements^ fo commu'nity high; schools, from 
isolation within family* units to involvement with 
P ' ' '^ h h C0 T n " y • a T . hi8 n fc »*"*rha8" evolved l llo uurrauuxum az zne seconaary^ievex mu6t also 

^^dlvl2«l« e *P eraenc * and Bxpertaae of jnany .^reflfcct this change in troditW Wldhg/:/-V*t8 
/ . >' and -educators are agreeing that ^the. Kandid^pped 

s Ni s \ th« t u- o . . M . , ^ , , f , secondary level student needs to be trsined ' irfubs^ic 

\ L fl XnfJ h^ 1 " 9 ^ ar ?K ^k 81 for P 8ec 9?dary level survival skills 7 which wiJ,l alloW that pe^v to 
InllS^ 8 ^ f ^using; oh tfie^ interact with his community ft, his ultimate ^el.^ia 

MS^f t1°1 n th , 8 8acondar y 88 verely handicapped \ means a strategic shift fX trsditional- reading and 
X^toSfertp^^ progranimrng td a totally functiOnaV approach 

, ^£ pn8 Thdf ^/^ r tH ? A**™?!? h ^ c m*& * building independent' living skills. By the secondary 
qUe8tj4 ° n8 anclud8 Wl 3 a f are Ahe cur- . level We are realistically/beginning to r^x oqt of. time. 
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The educational yeara a,re drawing to a cloae and we 
muat face very difficult choicea. 'Where are the 
4 priorities? * 

Curriculua Focue 

* 

Leiaure time activity becomea a focal point of 
educational programming in the aecondary level 
student. Many of our moderate and severely 
Wandicspped atudenta require programming Bod apecific 
instruction in how to apend their free time 
appropriately. Leiaure time activitiea may include 
auch thinga as ablitary activitiea, i.e., ahooting 
baaketa , writing letters to friends, listening to 
records, or looking at msgszines. Instruction slso 
needs to be given in skiAls required for interscting 
with others; plsying table gsmes, bssic sports, ss 
well ss^ sppropriste behavior at achool dancea* 

Another level of priority ^^fs skills which the 
student requires . in the area of practical living. 
Theae include peraonal hygiene, dreaaing and cooking 
skills, ss well ss home msintensnce chores. There sre 
varied levels qf required skills which students must 
exhibit for plscement in more independent living 
environments. Given sdequste trsining, the student 
may be able to progress frtfm sn institution, to s group 
home, " to foster fsmily environment snd to semi- 
independent living. * 

The parent and teacher muat alao fc/e looking toward 
future vocational tasks. The initisl exploration of 
job placement and associsted work skills at the 
sdolescent age helpa pinpoint areas of need snd sids 
in msking decisions ss to future vocational options. 
When working with moderstely snd severely hsndicspped 
students, associated work skills become criticsl. 
Students must lesrn to remsin on tssk, to initiste 
^interaction with the supervisor only when appropriate, 
to respond to emergency situstions, to be able to 
evscuste upon slsrm, ss well ss sppropriste wsys to 
signsl when in need of sssistsnce. 

The role of trsditionsl sqademic pfogrsmming should 
slso tske on s new functionsl point of viewr 
Trsditionsl sddition snd subtraction sheets sre no 
longer utilized; in contrast, the student is in the 
community with s cslculstpr purchssing taroceries st, • 
hia local food market. Writing skills- are utilized 
initially as he prepsres the shopping list snd in menu 
planning. Resding'sfeills sre put into practice ss he 
determines whst is on his, shopping list. Other 
functionsl sctivities include instructing the student 
on how to conduct bsnking in the community. He lesrns 
to write his nsme ss he signs deposit slips. Vslue of 
money becomes s reslistic lesrning experience ss the 
* student makes purchsses within the community. And the > 
instruction in sppropriste socisl interaction is s 
continuous process; initially role plsyed in the 
c less room but eventuslly demonstrated in the 
community. 

As you csn see, prioritizstion becomes more snd 
more importsnt. The Tesching Resesrch Secondsry 
Severely Hsndicspped Model suggests thst socisl/sexusl 
instruction become primsry in import snce. * These sre 
the sress thst will ensble or prohibit the student from 
entering lesser restrictive environments. The next 
level would be prscticsl living feskills. Leisure 
activitiea would encompaaa the next level of priority. 
How does s student fill his time when not involved in 
day programming or home activity? Vocational ^training 
becomea the next level of prioritization. What skills 



sre required for a atudent to be placed in an activity 
center, a sheltered workahop, a aheltered enclave? The 
final area would deal with functional academica. 

The secondary level student is definitely st s point 
In life when their history of protection snd sheltered 
laving comes more into question. It is imperative that 
educators demonstrste * logic - gome plsn to the 
^ educstionsl process which speaks to these questions. 

The New Secondary jfadej. 

The reader who ia familirfr with the Elementary Data 
Baaed Model will find that component a of the Secondary - 
Data Baaed Claasroom remsin consistent with the 
trsditionsl Tesching Resesrch Clsssroom. < How these 
components sre implemented becomes unique to the 
secondsry J.evel student. 

Classrooa Management 

Just ss the curriculum for the secondsry level 
student takes on s less trsditionsl sppesrsnce, so does 
the clsssroom environment. In order to tesch 
functional skills, it is suggested thst the environment 
in which these skills sre tsught be ss functionsl ss ' 
possible. This mesns thst self-help skills tfre' taught,, 
in locker rogma ,aa well aa in the home, that aimple food 
preparation is taught in the Home Economics room aa well 
aa in. the home, and that vocational programming , be 
conducted in ss reslistic s spsce ss possible. the 
tescher becomes s msnsger of stsff snd students. 
Studeats sre on the move snd lesrning occurs st a 
dynsmic level. Trsditionsl clsssroom desks sre 
exchsnged for work tsbles, home-like furniture, snd 
simulated learning centers. The teacher manages a 
variety of schedules to include different environmenta 
(classroom,' school, .community), different curriculum 
sress (prepsring simple ssndwiches, mobility programs - 
within school, use of sppropriste socisl conventions), , 
-srtfl different consultsnts (sdsptive P.E. tescher, * 
vocstionsl trainer , lsngusge/communicstion 

specislist) • How she msnages this endesvor snd 
successfully completes this level of scheduling is 
demonstrsted in the new Secondsry Dsts Bssed Clsssroom. 

Coaaunication Syataa 

The clipbosrd system, contsining informstion on each 
student's individusl program including cover sheets, 
tssk snslysis , snd dsts collection sheets , remsins s 
consistent component of the Tesching Resesrch Model. 
In the yesrs of development, the model hss incorporated 
specific chsnges in regsrd to the most sppropriste 
cuing snd correction procedure for s secondary , level 
atudent, as well ss s more sctive use of totsl tssk ss 
sn sppropriste tesching strstegy. Totsl tssk sllows 
the student to benefit from experiencing all phaaea of 
the taak and allows the teacher to intervene in apecific 
areaa where needed. therefore, whenever poaaible a 
total taak approach is uaed. It ia recognized that for 
certain diacrimination typea of activitiea auch aa 
certain money skills or the beginning of word * 
recognition progrsms, totsl tssk is not sppropriste. 
For those such progrsms s forwsrd or reverse chain is 
utilized. 

« * *» 

Cuing and Correction at the Secondary Level 

There sre essentislly two types ' of lesrning thst 
occur in the secondsry clsssroom. Theae types of 
lesrning cut across sll curriculsr sress including 
vocstionsl programming. One type of. lesrning i^ skill 
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acquisition; the other is generalization . When, 
initially instructing a student on a new skill (skill 
acquisition level) a task is modeled by the teacher 
prior to the teaching session. Modeling can be 
accomplished through a variety of formats. ^For 
instance in a vocational assembly task, the teacher 
may perform the assembly sequence while the student 
watches. Some personal hygiene sequences might be 
modeled by using a mannequin or referring tb pictures. 
In other cases it might be appropriate both to 
demonstrate and to physically assist the student to do 
the taskvbefore attempting to£>teach it« The decision 
of what type of model to use is the responsibility of 
the teacher. * • 

After modeling, the student is given a direct cue 
such as "you do it." If the student fails to 
accomplish the task correctly or fails to perform the 
task within five seconds the teacher provides 
corrective feedback which has , the components of 
negative feedback and a correction procedure followed 
by- social reinforcement. 

The correction .procedure may be accomplished in a 
variety of ways. It may consist of a verbal/gesturdl 
correction followed by a physical assist if no 
response is achieved. In some cases it may consist af 
only the physical assist. At any time that physical 
assistance is given to the student the degree of that 
physical assist is prescribed by the teacher on the 
program cover sheet. A general rule is to always 
specify the least amount of physical assistance and 
then move to more physical assistance a§ the data 
• indicate*. The teacher chooses from three levels of 
physical assistance: 1) shadowing; 2) physical 
prompt; and 3) hand over hand physical assistance. 

Th^ other type of learning is generalization. 
Generalization of course is defined as being able to- 
perform the task that has been learned in a variety of 
environmental settings. K This could include a 
different location, different people, different 
material and, different cues for the same task, and 
certainly it includes maintenance over time. 

Generally, a situational cue occurs. For instance, 
a buzzer signifies the beginning of work which is a 
bench type activity. The student is expected to 
commence work with the materials at the desk at the 
sound of the buzzer. Another example might be the 
deaf/bling; student who must find his way to the sink 
and wash his* hands when it is time for lunch. - \f this 
student fails to respond .to the situational cue, a 
correction procedure is initiated. 

The* correption procedure for generalization of 
learning includes a non-directive verbal cue (i,e., 
"where do you need to be?"). If the student fails to 
perform the task, the teacher will immediately move to 
a directive verbal/gestural cue and then, iff the 
student fails to perform will physically assist the 
student. * 

The use of total task analysis and the 
incorporation of a nondirecJtive cuing system for 
generalization of skills allows the student to learn a 
higher level of response opposed to the acquisition 
level of direct instruction. 

Uee of Volunteers 

The public p school setting provides a tremendous 
resource for identifying volunteers. It has been 



demonstrated that elementary, junior high, and high 
school students can be trained to conduct 
individualized programs with handicapped students at a 
quality level of expertise. In addition to conduct of 
programs, the uee df peers facilitates acquisition of 

Appropriate social behavior. It \ has also been 
emonstrated that handicapped students model 
nonhandicapped peers at a higher rate than adult 
intervention. Therefore, the Secondary Data Based 
Model utilizes volunteers to conduct individual 
programs for students, utilizing formal observation 
forms to train skills on the specific cuing and 
correction procedures^ stated on the clipboard. 
Nonhandicapped peers who volunteer, also play an 
important role as appropriate models for -social 
interactive behavior. 

The Jtole of the Parent ' k 



We have long expounded the use of parent -involvement 
in the educational programs of their children; 
primarily 'to three functions- - ^development of the 
individual educational program, as volunteers in the 
classroom, and as teachers of their children in the home 
- environment. Because of the tremendous range within 
each of the purricular areas, active parental input 
into the IEP process is needed. The educational staff 
needs a better picture of what is going to occur in the 
family - what will the child be experiencing in the 
family milieu, within the community experience, and 
what he needs to then learn in the classroom 
environment. 

It ±3 interesting to watch the level of parent 
participation in their child's educational program 
progress from the preschool years through the secondary 
level. Traditionally we find that~parents are very' 
interested and active in their child's younger years of 
education; however, this activity level * tends to 
dwindle as the child gets older. It is our intent to 
shift this decline in participation so that We again 
bring the parent into an active role within the 
secondary level educational environment. The parent 
can volunteer just as any other volunteer within the 
classroom environment. It is important that the parent 
see age appropriate interactions at the secondary 
level. Being parents of a teenager requires a different 
outlook. Parents' need to develop a .better perception 
ofLthe capabilities pf their child; wfcat is possible as 
well as the new scope of the curricula. By 
volunteering, 'the parent will /acquire this greater 
awareness. At the secondary level, we are also talking 
about. the teaching of more complicated skills. The 
parent will need help in teaching these skills. One of 
the best ways for the parent to learn how to teach is' 
through volonteejipg . 

There are also some skills which can best be taught 
in the home environment. Programs that are most 
apparent for parentis to te*ach - include areas such as " 
cooking, clothing selection, care within the personal 
hygiene area, home maintenance, and leisure time 
skills. Parents are also critical in the 

generalization of skills which are acquired in the 
classroom environment. Through an active communication 
system parents can keep the teacher informed of whether 
or not skills are transferring to the holneV- 

The teacher .within the secondary classroom must be 
sympathetic to the new needs of parents of secondary . 
level students. The students are entering areas of new 
risks, and parents must be informed and encouraged to 
think in terms of new experiences. These might include 
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public transportation, negotiating streets, checkout 
stands in supermarkets, store clerks, waiters, 
machinery including knives* and axes. New situations, 
can pose ver? fearful experiences to the secondary 
level student. The parent must be trained in how to 
help, their child cope with these situations. This can 
often be accomplished through role playing i,n the * 
classroom between the teacher and the parent. * 

"Therefore, the role of the parent of the secondary 
level ^ Severely handicapped child becomes an 
increasingly active experience. Decisions are being 
made which have a major effect on future life 
opportunities. It is imperative that the parent be 
seen as a primary decision maker in this process.' 



Training Opportunities 

. • • * 

Training in the. Secondary Severely Handicapped 
Classroom is available through Teaching Research. 
This training is beneficial to classroom teachers of 
the middle and secondary levels as well as vocational 
trainers. A text entitle^ The Secondary Data 'Based 
Classroom for Moderately and Severely Handicapped; 
will be available in the near future. Monographs on 
specific curricular areas are available now. For 
additional information on training, please contact 
Torry Piazza Templeman at Teaching Research. Requests 
for ^information on monographs or texts should be 
referred to Bernie Samples at. Teaching Research. 

NO* EDITION OF DATA BASED CLASSROOM FOR THE MODERATELY 
AM) SEVERELY HANDICAPPED J 5 — 

The fourth edition of A Data Based Classroom for the 
Moderately and Severely Handicapped is now available. 
For those of you who have first or second editions and 
who desire to update your classrooms or to learn the 
latest changes which we have made in the data based 
classroom, the fourth edition is essential. There are 
significant changes in the discussions about ' group 
data and in group teaching. There is an expansion of 
the discussion of ^the treatment of inappropriate 
behraviors. Alternative data systems are provided; new 
forms are presented. * 

In general % if one were to compare the material' 
contained in the first edition with that in, the fourth 
edition, one would find a multitude of changes. {These 
changes have come about because of information we Tiave 
gathered from experimentation in our own classrooms, 
from information gleaned from published research 
studies, but most of all from feedback which we have 
received from you, our readers andr practitioners in 
classrooms throughout the country. More than 750 
teachers have been trained in the Data Based Classroom 
Model and they have provided valuable information to 
update the quality of the model. And certainly our 
satellite training centers continuously provide 
valuable information that helps us to make 
improvements. * . 

^Thus, the data based classroom is a dynamic model 
that^ changes as we learn more about effective teaching * 
with children and as research .uncovers various other 
methods- This fourth edition of A Data Based Classroom 
for the Moderately. and ^Severely Handicapped reflects 
the changes that have occurred in this model. 
\ 

The fourth edition of A Data Based Classroom for the 
Moderately and Severely Handicapped is available from 
Instructional Development Corporation, P.O. Box 361, 
Monmouth, , Oregon 97361 at a cost of $14.50. 
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Campbell, Bf. , Snodgrass,' G: , & Gibbs, L. Telecommuni- 
cations: Information systems for special educa- 
tion's future. Journal of Special Education 

Technology , 1982, 5 (lJ f T-II^ 

Snodgrass, Q. , & Campbell, R., Communicat ion/In forma- 
6 tion systems for special education: The SpecialNet 
computer telecommunications network. In J. 
Dominguez and A. Waldstein (Eds), Educational 
Applications of electronic tech nology. Monmouth. 
Oregon: WKTSR", 1982. 

MATERIALS CATALOG 

Materials developed by, the Teaching Research Staff: 

Baldwin, V.L. ,. Fredericks H.D., & Brodsky, G. Isn't it 
time he outgrew this? or A training program for 
parents of retarded children . Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, 
Illinois, 1972. $13.50 
« Fredericks, et al. Toilet training the handicapped 
child , 4th edition. Instructional Development 
Corp., P0 Box 361, Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1981. 
$4.75 9 , 
Campbell B., & Baldwin, V. (Eds.) Severely handicapped/ 
hearing impaired students: Strengthening service 
delivery . Paul H. Brooks Publiehing Co., P0 Box 
10624, Baltimore, Maryland 21204, 1981. $15.95 
Communication Training Program (Levels 1, 2 and 3). 
Level V- prelanguage training; Level 2 - language 
programming for early language training includee 87 
objectives and 260 colored photo caVds; Level 3 - 
language program for higher level syntax and lang- 
uage concepts includes 64 objectives and 292 colored 
photo cards. Teaching Resources Corp., 50 Pond Park 
Road, Hingham, Mass. 02043/ 
Fredericks, H.D., et al, A data based classroom for the. 
t moderately and severely handicapped . Fourth Edition. 
Instructional Development Corp.. P0 Box 361, 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1982. 514.50 
Fredericks, H.D., et al, The Teaching Research curricu- 
lum for moderately and severely handicapped: Self 
help and Cognitive skills . Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield* 
Illinois, 19fi0. $17.75 
Fredericks, H.D. , et al, The Teaching Research curricu- 
lum for moderately and severely handicapped: Gross 
and fine motor skills . Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 301-327 East Lawrence Ave., Springfield^ 
Illinois, 1980. $17.75 
Developmental charts to accompany self help and cogni- 
tive skills curriculum and gross and fine motor 
v curriculum. Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
? East Lawrence Ave., Springfield, Illinois, 1980. 
$3.50 each volume 
Fredericks, H.D., et al, The Teaching Research 

curriculum for moderately and* severely handicapped: 
Language skills . Teaching Research Publications, 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1980. $£5.00 ($30.00 wrth ' 
picture cards) 
Dunn, J.M., Morehouse, J.W., Anderson, R.B., Freder- 
icks, H.D., Baldwin, V.U., Blair, F.G., Moore, 
W.G. , /\ data based gymnasium: /\ systematic 
approach to physical education for the handicapped . - 
Instructional Development Corp.. P0 Box 361, 
Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1980. $11.00 
Fredericks, H.D., Ma^onon, L., Heyer, J o . , Bunse, C, 
Buckley,] J., Alrick, G„ & Samples, B. The Teaching 
Research! curriculum for handicapped adolescents and 
' adults: \ Personal hygiene . Teaching Research Pub- 
licationsy Monmouth, Oregon 97361, 1981. $10.00 
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RECQWCIOED READING 

Edrington, Melva. Friends, Instructional Development 

Corporation, ?0 Box 361, Morifoouth, Oregon 97361, 
1979. $6.75 * • 

To purchase the* above or to obtain further 
information about the publication, please contact the 
publisher listed for each document, 
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